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a metaphysical doctrine ; but, if it is to be taken seriously, the 
answer is obvious. The doctrine of concomitance is too vital a part 
of Spinoza's system to allow of our ideas persisting after death by 
finding lodgment in the minds of other men ! And, as for the 
second interpretation, — does this 'feeling' of immortality mean 
anything more than recognizing that all the reality of our existence 
is ultimately to be referred to God or Substance ; that we are 
partakers of the Divine Nature, and therefore ' eternal ' in Spinoza's 
sense ? If not, one must continue to feel that the wording of the 
propositions referred to is most unfortunate. First, because it 
suggests a doctrine of faculties, and this in direct contradiction to 
most explicit statements in other parts of the Ethics. Secondly, 
because it seems to involve a real confusion between 'eternity' and 
'duration,' which had carefully been guarded against by previous 
definitions. 

But, in spite of defects like the above, the book is almost sure to 
prove pedagogically valuable. Thanks to the admirable arrange- 
ment, one can find what one wants almost immediately, though there 
is no index. The more obvious parts may be passed over lightly, 
and in the remainder of the volume, no matter how different the 
reader's point of view may be from that of the author, he is almost 
sure to meet with something that is suggestive and helpful. The 
last 144 pp. are devoted to an attempt to trace the influence exerted 
by Spinoza's Ethics. The result is quite satisfactory, on the whole, 
but the author deals rather more with mere similarities, where no 
direct influence is claimed, than would seem desirable. 

Ernest Albee. 

Stoics and Saints: Lectures on the later heathen Moralists 
and on some aspects of the life of the mediaeval Church. By the 
late James Baldwin Brown, B.A. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1892. — pp. viii, 296. 

We are informed by the writer of the preface, that the lectures 
published in this volume were delivered at different times and places 
in the later years of Mr. Brown's life, and that they form, by nature 
of their subject-matter, a continuous course, though not originally so 
given. The essays or lectures are more of a theological than philo- 
sophical nature. There are in all ten discourses, four of which deal 
with later Stoicism and occupy somewhat less than a third of the 
volume. The remaining six have for their subjects : The Monastic 
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System, St. Bernard, St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. Louis of France, and John Wyclif. From these chapter-headings 
one may readily conjecture the general character of the book. 
Stoicism is popularly discussed and regarded all along from the 
standpoint of its similarity or dissimilarity to the Christian faith, 
which is brought alongside of ancient philosophy as an objective 
standard by which to measure the worth or worthlessness of the 
Stoic Ethics. It does not purport to do anything else ; no one has, 
therefore, any right to be disappointed, or to complain that the 
author has not duly fulfilled his contract with the reader as set forth 
in the title. The material for the first four lectures is derived largely 
from Cape's little volume on Stoicism in the series : Chief Ancient 
Philosophies. It adds little or nothing to what was already known 
of Epictetus, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius, and, apart from matter 
connected with these three names, the information in the first four 
lectures is of the most general kind. A delineation is furnished of 
the character of the Stoic slave and emperor ; their maxims of life 
are reviewed and commended ; their ethical kinship with the spirit 
of the Christian Church is made prominent. For the purpose of the 
lectures, this was probably the best thing to do ; they were evidently 
intended for general audiences interested in religious and ethical 
culture. When, however, the author talks of the speculative aspects 
of early philosophy, he does not appear to be much at home. He 
refers repeatedly to the molecules of Epicurus's philosophy, seemingly 
unaware that this is a modernism in science, albeit the term since 
Buffon and Laplace has not always been differentiated from atom. 
The brief characterization of the Epicurean philosophy (p. 26) 
comports with the tone of the book, but not with well authenticated 
facts as to the personality and doctrines of the founder of this sect. 
The prejudices formerly entertained against Epicureanism no longer 
exist. " Epicure " as the " designation of the most contemptible of 
mankind " does not characterize the writer of the Kvptm 86£<u ; it 
might be legitimately applied to Aristippus or to the later Cyrenaics, 
but the modern use of the word " epicure " imputes no manner of 
reproach to the philosopher from whom the name is derived. He 
inculcated the doctrine of virtue with as much constancy and sincerity 
as Zeno ; his life with the disciples of the Garden was as pure and 
kindly as that in the other philosophical schools ; he had as good 
right to his opinions as St. Paul ; and his personality and speculation 
were sacredly cherished through many generations of followers. It 
geems to be the eudaemonistic character of his ethics that is ground 
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for reproach in the author's mind, but herein Epicurus has for com- 
panions all the philosophers of the post-Aristotelian period. The 
Stoic formula of living according to nature, the author says, would 
have been accepted by Epicurus. But then, he adds, nature accord- 
ing to the latter would mean " the private particular nature of the 
individual, with all its faults, flaws, and foibles." This is what the 
later Stoics did. 

They modified the old formula bpoXoyoviihw- tj} <j>vo-a tfiv into to 
£t)v 6lko\ov6<i>s Trj tov av6pu>Trov Ka.Tao~Ke.vfj {Clem. Alex. Strom. II, 476, 
cf. Ueberweg-Heinze, Gesch. d. Phil., 7 ten AufL, I, 260). This anthro- 
pological interpretation of secundum naturam was suggested even by 
Chrysippus. The author supposes that " to the Stoic the word nature 
had a much larger and more authoritative meaning." This does not 
really help matters ; for what was there to tell the Stoic what the 
universal law, this world-order, is ? If each individual is for himself 
the interpreter of it, and his own nature is an essential part of this 
order, then the Stoic is no better off than the Epicurean in the matter 
of an ethical norm. The most impressive thing which the author 
finds in the philosophy of Epictetus and of his contemporaries is the 
"note of despair" which pervades it, — the conscious inability to do 
anything for the regeneration of the world. He complains that 
philosophy at no time has devised a way of life that could become a 
gospel for the masses. As far as one means a particular system, 
presumably not. That is not one of the avowed functions of philos- 
ophy. Nor has there been any philosophy which has found common 
acceptance amongst the intellectually developed classes for whom 
the author supposes philosophy to be intended. But every man has 
his philosophy, his theory of life, though in the masses it is naturally 
not of a highly elaborated, speculative, or systematic kind. Every 
' theory of life,' every interpretation of the meaning and end of exist- 
ence, is in so far a philosophy, whether we call this the philosophy 
of the Christian religion (with the modifications it undergoes in 
every individual consciousness) or a philosophy opposed to it. The 
despair which is found in the heathen philosophy of the time of the 
empire does not indicate any malady in philosophy as such, but in 
the inadequate nature of the speculation of that period for the con- 
ditions then prevailing. The light and hopefulness that filled the 
religion which was offered as a substitute for the extinct philosoph- 
ical torch, did not flood the thousand following mediaeval years with 
light, and for the post-renaissance enlightenment, science and phi- 
losophy have just claim to be regarded as amongst the chief sources. 
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The disposition to undervalue the function and historical worth of 

philosophy is not uncommon, and is very natural in a volume of 

lectures, which are, strictly speaking, a series of sermons with Stoics 

and Saints for texts. 

Wm. Hammond. 



